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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAMUEL BOWNAS. 
(Continued from page 164.) 

The journey to America was not under- 
taken until Third month, 1702, owing to the 
embargo laid upon shipping by the breaking 
out of war with France. 

Samuel Bownas put in the time in visiting 
some parts of the west of England in com- 

“pany with Stephen Crisp, whom he speaks of 
as college bred, but meek, spiritual and 
rightly convinced. 

On the 24th of Third month Samuel (for 
whom no suitable travelling companion had 
been found) sailed from England, and in a 
little over nine weeks, landed on the shores 
of the Pawtuxent river in the province of 
Maryland. The first meeting that he men- 
tions was held at Chester, in the woods, some 
distance from any house. George Keith was 
in the neighborhood, and was very unfriendly 
to him, using his utmost endeavors to prevent 
the people from attending Samuel’s meetings. 
By reference to Michener’s“ Portraiture of Qua- 
kerism” I find there was a meeting at Chester, 
Maryland, as early as 1698, in which year a 
Monthly Meeting, composed of Chester and 
Cecil Meetings, was established. The Pre- 
parative meeting at Chester was laid down in 
1840, and the members joined to Cecil. 

After a few weeks spent with the Friends 
of that part of Maryland, a guide was fur- 
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nished Samuel, and they started northward, 
stopping for entertainment at a community of 
Labadeists, whose peculiarities are briefl 
noted by him. The family nnmbered more 
than one hundred men, women, and children. 
The men and women lived in separate houses, 
but had all things in common. The manu- 
facturing of linen was carried on, in addition 
to farming. But he writes “at my last going 
there they were all scattered and gone, and 
nothing remained of a religious community 
in that shape.” 

Arriving at Philadelphia, he was seized 
with fever and ague, which lasted for thirteen 
weeks. The Yearly Meeting was held during 
the time, but owing to the disease he was only 
able to attend one meeting. After his re- 
covery he crossed into “the Jerseys,” where 
he encountered George Keith again. 

After attending a Yearly Meeting at 
Shrewsbury, Samuel held a meeting at Wood- 
bridge, and passed from there to Long Island, 
being closely followed by George Keith. At 
Hempstead a meeting was appointed for 
Samuel, and either by accident or design, 
George Keith held a meeting at the same 
time and place, and there was a very large 
gathering. Samuel relates that he, “being 
young, with a strong voice,” was plainly 
heard by the people of Keith’s meeting, so 
that they came over to the barn where he 
was preaching, which was large enough to 
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hold both congregations. No one remained 
with Keith except William Bradford, who 
came at last, and with pen and ink began to 
take notes, writing a few lines at a time, and 
then trying to stare Samuel out of counte- 
nance. “ But this,” writes our friend, “ was 
past his skill, for I felt both inward and out- 
ward strength, and divine power to fill my 
heart, and my face was like brass, to all oppo- 
sition. After Samuel had finished his ser- 
mon Bradford stood up and queried of him 
if he “would stand ‘by the doctrines he had 
preached, in public dispute?” He was re- 
quested to “be quiet” and an answer would 
be given at the close of the meeting. Samuel 
declined a public discussion, it being con- 
cluded needless, as the same points had been 
argued over and over again by the press, and 
as William Bradford’s questions were “ more 
for contention than edification, he did not feel 
obliged to answer them.” 

Samuel added some good advice as to his 
“contentions and disorderly walking,” which 
had obliged Friends to disown him. He 
turned away very angry, and said he “should 
hear of if in another way.” He joined Keith 
again, and the two trumped up from the 
notes Bradford had taken, a list of charges 
against Samuel Bownas, which laid the foun- 
dation for a prosecution, and a warrant was 
issued charging the high-sheriff of Queen’s 
County “ to attach the body of Samuel Bowne, 
a Quaker,” and bring him before the Court, 
“to answer such matters of misdemeanor as 
shall, on her Majesty’s behalf be objected 
against him.” ee “substantial people,” 
not in profession with Friends, urged Samuel to 
leave the county, but “that he could not do.” 

A few days after, while he was attending 
the Half-Yearly Meeting at Flushing, the 
high sheriff, with a large company, bearing 
swords, clubs, halberds, and pitchforks, pre- 
sented themselves at the meeting house. The 
sheriff, entering, walked up into the gallery, 
and taking Samuel by the hand, said, “ You 
are my prisoner.” On being asked, “ By what 
authority?” he handed Samuel the warrant 
for the arrest, who told him the warrant was 
to take up Samuel Bowne, and that was not 
his name, but the name of the Friend who 
was standing near. The sheriff replied, “ they 
knew that Friend, and he was not the man 
they wanted,” adding, “pray, then, what is 
your name?” “That,” responded Samuel, 
“is a question that requires consideration, 
whether proper to answer or not, for no man 
is bound to answer to his own prejudice; the 
jaw forces none to accuse himself.” 

It not being deemed proper to discourse in 
the meeting house, Samuel and several of the 
others followed the sheriff out, and he being 
“a very moderate man,” was easily persuaded 


to stay the proceedings until the meeting was 
ended, when they could consider what was 
best to be done. It being settled the sheriff 
returned with them, and his company, stack- 
ing their arms outside, entered the house, and 
all remained until the close. 7 

“The meeting,” Samuel adds, “ was silent 
a considerable time, but finding the word like 
a fire, I could no longer contain, and standing 
up, had a very agreeable service to myself, 
my friends, and to the rest of the company.” 
After the meeting had ended so satisfactorily 
to all, it was not difficult to prevail upon the 
sheriff to allow Samuel to remain until the 
close of the Half-Yearly Meeting. 

When the time for his appearance before 
the Justices of the Peace arrived, many 
Friends and a great company of other people 
assembled, but the Justices went into a room 
so small that they were deprived of hearing 
his examination. 

The account of this trial is most graphically 
given by Samuel, the prejudice of the Justices, 
only one of whom seems to have been worthy 
of the title, and the interest taken in his case 
by the more moderate of the people are well 
set forth. 

When the clerk announced the decision of 
the justices that Samuel should enter into 
two thousand pounds bail, or be committed to 
the common gaol, he in one thousand, and 
his friends the other, the justice before-men- 
tioned queried if the sum was too large? 
Samuel replied, “if it were but three half- 
pence, it being a matter of such a nature I 
could by no means comply with.” Then 
he offered “to be bound” for him in what 
sum they required, but this they could not 
agree to. " 

The Court was adjourned to the next day, 
and the clerk ordered to provide him a 
“mittimus.” Samuel was taken to the house 
of his kind friend, the justice, who had ap- 
plied to the Court for permission to take him 
in charge until the morrow. Next day, at the 
hour appointed, the Court assembled, and the 
mittimus was brought in and executed. 

It will doubtless be interesting to know the 
charges upon which Samuel was committed. 
They read as follows: “We send you here- 
with the body of Samuel Bownas, a Quaker, 
charged with speaking scandalous lies of, and 
reflections against the Church of England, as 
by law established, and other misdemeanors 
by him done and spoken, at a public assembly 
in Hampstead, in this county.” 

“‘ Now,” he writes, “I was delivered up a 
prisoner, and my friends left me, having first 
got me a good, wholesome room and a very 
good bed, taking care that I should want noth- 
ing necessary for life.” 

Here Samuel remained three months, when 
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court was again held, at which a bill of in- 
dictment against him was handed the grand 
The scenes in the court room are de- 
scribed with great minuteness of detail, and 
the names of the jurors are given. The bill 
against Samuel was ignored by them, which 
excited the wrath of the judge—who after 
much evidence of his evil intentions against 
Samuel, requested the jury to reconsider the 
bill, to which they consented, but on the fol- 
lowing day they returned the same answer as 
before, on which the judge, being very angry, 
charged them “ with obstructing the course of 
justice.” The jurors remained firm for the 
verdict as signed by their foreman, excepting 
7 of the 22, who upon being ere sepa- 
rately, had expressed themselyes in favor of 
the bill. This so angered the judge that he 
gave strict orders “to keep Samuel more close 
than before,” threatening “as justice cannot 
be come at here, [’ll send him to London 
chained to the man-of-war’s deck like other 
vile criminals, with his crimes and misdemean- 
ors along with him, which are of the highest 
nature and most dangerous consequences as 
tending to subvert both church and state.” 
When this was told to Samuel Bownas, it 
brought him under a great cloud, for he 
doubted whether under such ignominy and 
suffering as were threatened, he could remain 
frm ond bear all with “decency and honor.” 
At this juncture he was visited by an elder- 
ly man, formerly a chief justice in the prov- 
ince and well versed in the law, who, taking 
Samuel in his arms, said with great feeling, 
“Dear Samuel, the Lord hath made use of 
you as an instrument to put a stop to arbitrar 
proceedings in our courts of justice, whic 
have met with great encouragement since his 


. Lordship came here for Governor (meaning 


the Lord Cornbury, who oppressed the people 
J. but there has never so successful a 
stand been made against it as at this time ;” 
much more was said by this excellent man to 
comfort and encourage Samuel, especially in 
regard to the threat of the judge, who he de- 
clared could no more send Samuel to England 
“chained to the deck of a man of war,” than 
he could send him. 

Then he explained the law concerning crim- 
inal proceedings to such satisfaction that 
Samuel renewed his faith and was like another 
man. 

Orders having been given that he should 
be kept more closely confined, he was now 

laced in a small room made of logs, which 
had been protested against as an unlawful 
prison two years before. He was locked in 
and his friends denied permission to visit him. 

He was now advised to demand his liberty 
as a right by law—also to send a petition to 


the Governor, but all was in vain, they being 
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resolved “to bring him to justice,” and Keith 
doing all he could to prejudice the people 
against him. 

Again the court was adjourned leaving him 
closely confined and he not knowing how it 
ee end, became very anxious about what 
he could do for his own support. A thought 
suggested itself that he might learn to make 
shoes. Applying to a Scotch Churchman in 
the neighborhood who followed that trade, he 
proposed to buy a pair ready cut, desiring 
that he would idles him how to begin and pro- 
ceed with the work, and acquainting him with 
his reasons for so doing. The matter was 
soon arranged between them, and Samuel in 
a little time became so proficient that the 
shoes he made sold in the shop of his kind 
employer gs well as any others. He was very 
soon able to earn fifteen shillings per week. 
He and the shoemaker became very good 
friends and had much serious conversation 
together. During his confinement he mentions 
having had visits from John Rogers, of New 
London, who was leader of a sect called Qua- 
ker-baptists, and from an Indian Chief or 
king as he styles him. Both visits were occa- 
sions of much interest to Samuel Bownas. 

In Eighth month, 1703, another jury of 18 
men was empanelled, but as on the former 
occasion they went into Court with their bill 
signed “ignoramus.” The court adjourned 
to the next day at which time Samuel was 
brought in, though told “that it was not reg- 
ular nor lawful to bring a man to the bar that 
had nothing laid to his charge by his peers, 
the grand inquest. 

Being asked if he had anything to offer to 
the Court, he replied that he “ desired his lib- 
erty and reparation for the wrong done in 
taking it from him.” 

The judge responded that he might have 
his liberty by paying his fees, which he still 
declined to i and after further conversation 
was set at liberty by proclamation, having 
been a prisoner almost one year. 

Not feeling “a freedom to go away,” he 
remained some time longer visiting every cor- 
ner of theisland and holding very large open 
meetings. He found by experience that his 
long imprisonment had brought him to the 
notice of the people, so that they flocked in 
great numbers to his meetings. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Divine Berne adopts his instructions 
and requisitions to the state of the people 
whom he visits. 

His mercy and his condescension to the 
children of Israel was so great that he gave 
them an outward law, adapted to their weak 
carnal state, and he made that law a figure or 
shadow of good things to come, so that they 
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might be led by the shadow to seek tor the 
“substance which is Christ.” It is evident 
that the prophets and other holy men who 
lived under the law, did come to the knowl- 
edge of Christ, for the Apostle Peter says 
expressly, that “the spirit of Christ was in 
them,”—1 Peter, i, ii. But in process of time 
the Mosaic law became much corrupted by the 
traditions of the elders, which the scribes had 
engrafted upon it, and the people became so 
dependent upon outward observances that 
they omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
“ judgment, mercy, and faith.”—Matt. 23, 23. 
Then it became necessary to abolish that law, 
and Jesus Christ came to take away “ the 
hand-writing of ordinances,” and to introduce 
& more spiritual dispensation, which he exem- 
a by his life aud sealed by his death. 
his law of the new covenant was predicted 
by the prophet Jeremiah, who says: “This 
shall be the covenant I will make with the 
house of Israel. After those days saith the 
Lord, I will put my law into their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts, and will be 
their God and they shall be my people.—Jer. 
xxxi, 33. It is far superior to any outward 
law, because it is always adapted to the con- 
dition of each individual, and it is not limited 
in its application to our outward actions, for it 
condemns every evil thought which rises in 
the mind, and thus in the obedient, dedicated 
soul, it lays the axe to the root of the corrupt 
tree. JANNEY. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARNESTNESS,. 


Long ago the complaint was made that 
men worshipped God with their lips, while 
their hearts were not touched with His power 
or His love, and centuries later Jesus disclaims 
all fellowship with those who cry, “ Lord! 
Lord!” but fail to show by their lives that 
their religion is anything more than profes- 
sion. The writer of the epistle to the He- 
brews calls us “ to come boldly to the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find 
grace to help in time of need.” The appeal 
to a higher power which brings help in time 
of need, is an earnest outpouring of soul 
because of the need ; it is the hunger which 
craves spiritual bread ; it is an awakening of 
a life that nothing but the life which is hid 
with Christ in God can satisfy ; it is the con- 
sciousness of spiritual poverty which can only 
be rich when it possesses the kingdom of 
Heaven. A beliet which is lifeless, though 
it profess the grandest truths which the world 
has accepted, is of less value than an earnest 
grasp of a thought that comes from God, and 
one nee into the infinite makes Heaven 
more real than all the descriptions we may 
read or hear setting forth its glories. It is 


the earnest ia heart who are to know the 
hidden things of God; things that cannot be 
revealed to the wise because their wisdom, 
which is worldly, satisfies them. There is 
nothing to prevent our coming to the throne 
of grace except our want of entire consecra- 
tion. It is so easy to doubt the appearance 
of the Christ in our own hearts ; we have filled 
our minds with the traditional splendor of 
his coming, and we are ready to despise a 
simple revelation, though it is the precursor 
of that high and holy communion which the 
devoted children of the Highest know in this 
resent state of being. When Moses received 
bis command he testified boldly, “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” but our ears, being full of the 
confused hum of voices from the past and din 
of present dogmas, detect but faintly this same 
voice speaking to us. Are we only professors 
of the Christian name, or are we possessors of 
the Christ? Are we satisfied to receive our 
spiritual food through an instrument as falli- 
ble as ourselves, or do we desire to obtain it 
from that source which Jesus taught his 
disciples was always open to the truly needy ? 
The Scriptures are a source of consolation 
and instruction, often confirming our feeble 
impressions of the truth by the experience of 
those who were faithful to the sight given 
them, and the testimony of our brethren is 
often very acceptable ; but most to be desired 
and most to be cherished is the overshadow- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, the revelation in each 
individual heart of our Father’s will, and the 
earnest confidence that this is the power 
which will lift us to the higher levels of 
heavenly peace. W. H. 





GUARDED EDUCATION. 
Published by the Educational Committee, of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
The following essay has been handed us for 
publication : 


The consideration of the subject of a 
“ Guarded Education,” and the establishment 
of Monthly Meeting and other Schools, under 
the care and direction of Friends, for the 
training of their own and other children en- 
trusted to them, opens a line of thought 
which may be pursued with interest, and per- 
haps with profit, by all those who esteem the 
faith and testimonies of the Society as having 
an intrinsic value in the development of reli- 
gious life and useful citizenship. 

To such as uow are feeling the educational 
necessities of their children, and are earnest- 
ly striving for best opportunities and methods, 
it becomes a subject of grave importance, 
and demands earnest and prayerful considera- 
tion. 

In the varied duties and privileges of 
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human life there is no more abundant source ! 


of genuine pleasure to the parental conscious- 
ness than the children of the household. 

“A babe in the house is a well-spring of 
pleasure.” Yet it isa talent of trust, to be 
rendered back with interest; and the experi- 
ence of every thoughtful parent proves that 
with parental pleasure come also anxious 
responsibilities, involving duties of grave 
import. 

This talent of trust is not an inert sub- 
stance, only representative in value; but is a 
living, active principle, whose capacity for 
expansion is limited only by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, by example, by precept, and by 
the imperative force of training. This loan, 
to be rendered back with interest, is a living 
human soul, with wonderful possibilities of 
development, and an unlimited accumulative 
power, which may yield a golden percentage 
of rich fruit to the Lord of the Harvest and 
His agents in the human vineyard. Hence 
this loan-with interest implies a positive obli- 
gation on the part of parents; and logically 
infers growth, expansion, and improvement ; 
which conditions are not fulfilled in any de- 
partment of human life without continuous, 
well directed effort. 

Therefore, with children in the household, 
of right-thinking and discreet parents comes 
a desire and correspondent effort to promote, 
in the best possible manner, the physical, 
moral and intellectual growth of their off- 
spring, from infancy to maturity. 

It was just this solicitude which met the 
introduction of this educational subject in our 
Yearly Meeting, and so full was the response, 
that it was recognized as a concern of the 
body, and hence the appointment of a large 
Committee, constituted from each subordinate 
Meeting. This Committee have, I think, in 
canvassing this subject, discovered many 
minds who entertain evident interest in it; 
and after several years of consideration, the 
interest expands and brightens. If I mistake 
not the sentiment of the Committee, it is that 
the concern has matured to that point that 
‘demands earnest, active work. In order to 
establish Schools, where practicable, under 
care of Monthly Meetings, it is desirable to 
have clear and appreciative ideas of the 
object sought, and harmony of action. In 
some of our meetings there is doubt in some 
minds, misapprehension in some, in others a 
preference for public schools. To harmonize 
these elements is, I apprehend, a part of the 
legitimate work of this Committee. 

School education, as a factor in human life, 
is, I presume, recognized by all as important. 
Considered with reference to its elements and 
method of acquirement it becomes a most 
















interesting and, intricate problem. In the 
composition of human intelligence, we find 
two distinctive elements, or at least we dis- 
cover two processes by which conclusions are 
attained: the moral and the intellectual,— 
the intuitive and the reasoning faculties; the 
one operating in the conduct and social 
calibre of the individual, the other suggest- 
ing power only as its operations are co-inci- 
dent with logical reasoning. These two facul- 
ties of mind are intimately blended, and no 
system of training proves satisfactory which 


evelops the intellectual powers without the 


careful cultivation of the moral perceptions. 


I am persuaded that correct training of our 


own moral nature is a branch of education 
by far the most emphatic in importance, and 
that which in any system, either private or 
national in character, should demand promi- 
nent attention, for the reason that in the 
various avocations of men and women differ- 
ent men of intellectual culture are need- 
ful. 

of moral cultivation is not détrimental to the 
individual, and to society, of which he is an 
atom. I discriminate not against intellectual 
expansion, but in favor of moral develop- 
ment; and when I affirm that sound educa- 


ut there can be no class where neglect 


tion must carry these two elements, in at least 
parallel courses, I have stated only a self- 


evident truth. 


Now to consider the opportunities at hand 
to forward education. e find a system of 
State or National Schools. We have also, 
generously distributed over our country, cor- 
porate or associated enterprise, and Private 
Schools, and many of these afford excellent 
opportnnities for the acquisition of informa- 
tion and for secular training. But when the 
Society of Friends look to these institutions, 
with reference to the needs of their’ children, 
I find doubt and distrust in many minds. 
Among these schools, those which are most 
acceptable to a large proportion of Friends 
are the Public Schools, especially in rural 
communities. And since the inception of the 


| present impulse among ‘our members for more 


guarded education, I have heard no word of 
opposition to these Schools, have had no evi- 
dence of antagonism, but an honest expres- 
sion of the conviction that such Schools are 
vitally essential to the perpetuity of popular 
government, by elevating the average intelli- 
gence of our people. For myself, I rejoice 
in their existence, and would gladly aid in 
their improvement; but, at the same time, I 
can but regard the system as open to honest 
criticism as to its effect upon the possible 
moral, devotional, and intellectual develop- 
ment of American society. Whilst hailing 


them as needful and auxiliary to the intelli- 


gent sovereignty of the people, I submit that 
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they are not all that the cultivation of our 
coming generations demand. 

lt may be well to examine some of the 
tendencies, of the system. 

Public Schools are popularly supposed to 
elevate the illiterate, to improve the morals 
and manners of those who have no training 
in these particulars. And how? Simply by 
contact with those whose more fortunate home 
influence has given them a good degree of 
intelligence, morality, and agreeable manners. 
Improvement on the one hand, deterioration 
on the other; thus following an inevitable 
law of philosophy ; “action and reaction are 
equal and contrary ;” elevate the one, depress 
the other; making a medium or common 
measure, or casting the human mind in com- 
mon mould. No theory of education is 
intrinsically sound which curbs or cramps in 
any the impulse to full development. No 
condition of society is normal which equalizes 
its method of thought. 

Religious prompting, or the cultivation of 
devotional impulse is ignored by the public 
system, beyond reading short Scriptural les- 
sons, or the singing of a hymn; and these are 
used by the average teacher, not so much for 
their reverent intent, as a means to quiet the 
physical activity of pupils, preparatory to 
recitations. 

It is foreign to my purpose to impugn the 
motives of any teacher, for I trust and be- 
lieve there are many commissioned by the 
State who have honesty in their hearts; but 
my observation has aan confirmed my 
impression that the moral work of these 
schools is not of a character to promote moral 
growth, but only to repress irregular conduct 
or immorality when its manifestation impairs 
order and harmony. 

_ The method of grading in the common 
schools, and the normal method of training 
teachers, are both questions involving affirm- 
ative and negative value. Both repress indi- 
viduality of effort, method and manner, and 
impair originality of thought and expression. 

n reviewing somewhat the progress of hu- 
man development since the early history of 
the race, we find in all departments of intelli- 
gence one patent fact of marked prominence: 
there have been individual minds of compre- 
hensive strength who have reached convic- 
tions far beyond cotemporary conception ; and 

* what to these minds was truth required years 

of patient waiting and study to dawn and 

brighten into popular and accepted truth. 

Who now denies the diurnal motion of the 

earth? Who, to-day, does not use the elec- 

tric current? Yet there be those living who 
believe only because of ocular proofs. It was 
this aggressive mind, this intuitive percep- 
tion, which has crystallized religious 


igotry | as expressed by 


and fanaticism into tolerance ; and guarantees 
to our millions the inherent and unquestioned 
right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of His prompting. So, to-day, in the 
educational field there are signs that point to 
progress. Out of State Schools is loom- 
ing up a significant fact. Wherever we find 
a well-defined and generous system of Pub- 
lic Schools, we find also, as parallel and sup- 
plementary, a large number of Private 
Schools and Academies. Whieh fact, if it 
proves anything. proves that where education 
prevails there also will be found a demand 
for greater expansion; and this demand is- 
not more for broader intellectual culture than 
for moral influence and for sectarian intent. 

Whenever human intelligence reaches a. 
point where its faculties have harmonious 
development, there is instituted an electric 
affinity which aggregates or draws together 
homogeneous elements, and binds them se- 
curely as a unit of strength; and this pro- 
cess repeats itself to form society in its best 
estate, whence originate those agencies which, 
recognizing the fatherhood of Deity and 
brotherhood of man, ameliorate the asperities- 
of life and ennoble humanity. 

It was a measure of this influence which 
drew from seeming incongruous elements the 
Society of Friends, and bound them in com- 
mon unity of moral purpose and spiritual 
fellowship. The predominance of moral and 
spiritual impulse among early Friends 
brought a recognition of their claims to 
Christian character; this as certainly gave 
them influence in social life, and brought to 
them a full measure of the duties of citizen- 
ship. And our forefathers were not slow to 
perceive that intellectual development widen- 
ed their*influence. Hence we find in the 
history of our Society some prominence has. 
always been given to education; and in our 
Book of Discipline we have an advisory 
clause, and in the Twelfth Query .a requisi- 
tion. 

Representative men of our Society have 
ever dwelt on this theme with solicitude ; and 
within the memory of those now present, a 
number of valuable members have made 
educational work their avocation, leaving in 
many young lives a sweet recollection of 
their precept and example, and an imprint of 
good they will carry through life. I fear no 
contradiction when I say that the late vener- 
able Benjamin Hallowell has reached the 
nobler impulse in the heart of many a boy, 
and kindled in his soul a spark no after life 
could quench. 

In 1846, our loved friend, Samuel M. Jan- 
ney, wrought nobly for the cause of popular 
education in Virginia ; and for two reasons, 

bimeelf in his memoirs; he 
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says: “ First, I saw the necessity of educat- 
ing the white children, in order to elevate and 
enlighten the governing class. Secondly, I 
thought it ath be the means of promoting 
the anti-slavery sentiment, which was ob- 
structed by ignorance and prejudice.” This 
work of Samuel M. Janney committed him 
to Public Schools, but his many. years of 
educational work in his own method, and in 
accordance with his own conscientious con- 
victions, and by his employment of Friends 
only as his assistants, connects him also to 
the concern which comes so closely to some 
of us; and I feel that were he now with us 
his voice would commend Friends’ Schools. 

The Society of Friends has held certain 
doctrinal views and cardinal testimonies, 
which distinguished them from. other Chris- 
tian denominations; and it has been claimed, 
and I think justly, that these views and testi- 
monies were in advance of popular accepta- 
tion. It is also asserted that the views pecu- 
liar to our Society are now being recognized 
and accepted by others. Of one thing I am 
well satisfied, our Society has fostered in its 
fold many noble men and women, whose in- 
fluence has been for good, whose memory has 
left a fragrant benefit, and whose lives have 
given abundant evidence that they were 
doing the Master’s work. 

If the fundamental doctrines of Friends 
were true in the beginning, they are still 
true. If they promoted right living in the 
past, why not in the future? If they be 
good enough for us, who are now in the arena 
of active life, why may they not be condu- 
cive to the good of our children? If these 
doctrines and principles are by conviction of 
right and duty taught our children in the 
loving intercourse of home, why should we, 
during their years of training, subject them to 
the ordeal of mixed schools, when the influ- 
ences are alien or antagonistic to our views 
of morality and our religious convictions ? 
Why should we commit our faith and testi- 
monies to those we have not taught and 
trained? Precept is good; exemplified by 
loving parents it is better; and supplemented 
by a training of co-operative agency and influ- 
ence it is stronger and more imperative in 
power. 

Since my earliest observation and interest 
in the Society of Friends, I have noticed a 
continual recurrence of educational concern, 
in some form or other, not only in our own 
Yearly Meeting but in all; and the convic- 
tion of my mind intimates that it is a prompt- 
ing which we would do well to heed. And I 
am persuaded that if those who feel this re- 
sponsibility will go with it to that “ Light” 
which giveth understanding, a way will be 





do not undertake to say that Friends’ Schools 
will make Friends; but I can say that I be- 
lieve in the past such schools have exerted a 
favorable influence in that direction, and will, 
in the future, exert an impulse strongly and 
increasingly promotive of friendly growth. 

I can imagine in Friends’ Schools no ele- 
ment that will in any way antagonize any 
other educational work. I believe they will 
advantageously supplement our Public 
Schools, and afford an advanced course: of 
study, which can now be obtained only by 
supplementing public funds by private means. 
Our Schools will open an avenue by which 
Friends’ principles may be clearly and em- 
phatically exemplified to others than Friends ; 
as I have never known a Friends’ School, 
under competent care, which did not com- 
mend itself to the patronage of others. 

In conclusion, I would appeal to parents 
who now, by the fireside, watch with eager 
interest the unfolding promise of childhood. 
Who in every conscious moment carry in 
their hearts an unspoken yearning that love 
may cherish, purity surround, and truth guide 
these buds of promise. In the hours of silent 
communion carry this question to Him, who 
said, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me;” finding His will, obey His teachings, 
and assuredly in that final reckoning, when 
stewards render their accounts, we, like the 
Spartan mother, may answer to the Infinite 
Father, with joy and gladness in our hearts, 
“Here, Lord, are the jewels thou gavest me.” 

J. EpwarD WALKER. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


EsTEEMED FRiEnps: Enclosed is a letter 
from Wilmer Walton, containing an account 
of the destitution of the colored people in 
Kansas. 

Thinking it may be interesting to many of 
the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, also to 
encourage some in the cause, I am willing you 








| should publish the whole or extracts from it 


as you think best. Henry IT. WILLETs, 


Manhasset. N. Y. 
Parsons, Kans., Third mo., 15th, 1883. 
To Hannah Wiilets: 

RESPECTED FRIEND: Thy cheering letter 
of the 12th inst. reached me this morning, 
and was perused with much interest, and the 
Certificate of Deposit for $150 enclosed 
therein was received with feelings of gratitude 
which I now take pleasure in expressing to 
thee on behalf of the prospective recipients 
of this liberal contribution from the kind 
hearted donors. 

I desire to state to Henry T. Willets, Sophia 
U. Willets, Daniel Underhill, Samuel and 


made plain for a prosecution of the work. I| James R. Willets, Phebe C. Wright, Esther 
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Willets and thyself, that I doubt whether any 
similar sums of money to those which you 
have just respectively given for this work, 
have ever been expended by you for a better 
purpose, or have ever done as much real 
good to as many human beings as will prob- 
ably be done with what you sent me in the 
above named Certificate of Deposit. 

I have only time between the calls of cus- 
tomers and dark skinned applicants for aid 
here in my little store and distribution room, 
to briefly give the reason why money is so 
especially needed by me at this time, to 
relieve and prevent human suffering. 

About a month ago (soon after I sent that 
appeal dated Second mo. Ist., 1883, that 
appeared in Friends’ Intelligencer of Second 
mo., 17th), a colored man arrived here who 
unconsciously to himself, was infected with 
the small-pox. The disease was soon com- 
municated to a few colored people with whom 
he happened to come in contact; and they 
were sent to the Pest House, where some of 
them died. 

It was said that two or three white folks 
had also taken the disease, but that was con- 
cealed and soon hushed up. 

All the colored pupils were promptly dis- 
charged from the public schools, and the 
alarm and excitement ran so high that large 
numbers of colored men and women were 
hastily sent home from their working places— 
some without receiving any pay; and thus week 
after week, large families of men, women and 
children were huddled together in their little 
cabins, shunned and avoided by most of the 
white community, with no apparent means of 
support ; sadly hearing the cries of cold and 
hungry children. 

After leaving my store room in the even- 
ings, it fell to my lot to visit these places of 
distress and ascertain their real condition and 
then distribute a few mites among them as 
best I could. 

And oh! let me tell you some of these sad 
sights and sounds which I have recently 
witnessed among these poor, ignorant, unfor- 
tunate people, have been enough to melt, or 
tender as I would think—the hardest human 
heart. 

A few colored families who had been ex- 
posed to the disease, were legally quarantined 
in their houses, and these of course had to be 
fed at the city’s expense. The time fixed for 
it I believe expires to-day, and it is hoped a 
better state of things will soon prevail ; but 
it will be some time yet before these laboring 
men and women will be fully restored to 
their work places, and able to earn the neces- 
saries of life. Some acknowledge they would 
have starved to death if I had not assisted 
them. 
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Iam very busy now, and am making ar- 
rangements whereby I can quietly send food 
to those who are needing it, in such a way 
that they will not incline to depend upon 
me or others to furnish them with food, 
fuel, etc. : 

Much care and judgment are needed in 
distributing charities among these people, so 
as to avoid doing them any injury either 
directly or indirectly. 

But they are improving, and I trust a 
brighter day is dawning for them. 

a excuse this hasty scribbling. 

Please say for me “I thank thee,” to each 
one of the kind contributors; I think none 
of you will ever have cause to regret giving 
this aid in this time of need. 

Very respectfully, thy well-wishing friend, 

Witmer WALrTOon. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 5, 1883. 








PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meertinc.— In 
looking toward the approaching gathering, 
the thoughtful mind is apt to regard it as we 
do those anniversaries in which as individu- 
als we are led to examine whether we have 
made progress or otherwise in the right path. 

We believe it tends to discourage rather 
than to stimulate us, to draw a contrast, as 
is often done, between the zeal and earnest- 
ness which always mark the advent of a new 
revelation of religious truth, and that of our 
religious Society as at present constituted. 
Our early Friends were commissioned to pro- 
claim in ways and language suited to their 
day, what was then regarded by professors of 
religion generally, as a new and strange doc- 
trine, “the immanence of the Divine life in 
the soul ;” while to us has been committed, 
as we believe, the maintaining of this funda- 
mental truth in its simplicity. Are there not 
evidences that as a body, notwithstanding 
failure and short comings, we have made 
some progress toward that object ? 

Without interfering with private opinion 
on speculative points which grow out of the 
letter of Scripture, we believe in all our public 
authorized utterances there is an avoidance 
of laying stress upon obscure dogmas, the up- 
holding of which as of paramount importance 
to the one fundamental doctrine, we have had 
sorrowfully to witness has caused divisions 
and subdivisions even among Friends. (?) 
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We have often heard the sentiment ex- 
pressed, that had Friends before the “ separa- 
tion” exercised the same forbearance toward 
one another that is now shown, the Society 
might to-day be a united body, going forward 
in solid phalanx in the promulgation of its 
fundamental principle and the testimonies 
that have grown out of it. But of “it might 
have been,” we know nothing. The only 
matter for regret is the bitterness of feeling 
then shown ; and may not the sorrow for it 
which has come with the lapse of years have 
been needed to teach us the lesson of tolera- 
tion. 

Some of us who can look back upon the 
attendance of many of these annual gather- 
ings, may acknowledge with grateful feeling, 
that we have made progress in “ patience, 
forbearance, and love of each other.” Let 
us who will soon come together to consider 
the state of the Society, and to legislate for 
the promotion of its welfare in this part of 
the heritage show by our cheerful readiness 
to find and to fill the place assigned us in the 
body, that we have laid aside our selfish in- 
terests and opinions in the earnest desire for 
the advancement of the Truth we profess to 
hold, a practical adherence to which can 
alone preserve us a united band. 


Heresy.—On hearing the charge of heresy 
brought against R. Heber Newton, of New 
York, the mind turns to the days when such 
a charge proven deprived a man of his liberty 
or his life. To-day nothing more serious will 
occur than his disownment by those in whose 
fellowship of faith he now stands. Thus we 
can measure the advance made in freedom of 
thought. When a man’s standing was deci- 
ded by “ what dost thou believe?” and his re- 
ligious thought made to correspond to an 
established standard, there was but little open- 
ing for a general diffusion of the truth. Only 
those of the strongest convictions dared to 
stand by their faith, and those were speedily 
put out of the way to prevent the spread of 
heresy. Notwithstanding this, liberty of 
thought made some progress, for the exercise 
of thought must bring about growth and no 
bonds are strong enough to prevent the giant 
from struggling until freedom is obtained. 
Herbert Spencer truly says, “ Fearless in- 
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quiry tends continually to give a.firmer basis 
to all true religion. The timid sectarian, 
alarmed at the progress of knowledge, obliged 
to abandon one by one the superstitions of his 
ancestors, and daily finding his cherished be-. 
liefs more and more shaken, secretly fears 
that all things may some day be explained, 
and has a corresponding dread of science; 
thus evincing the profoundest of all infidelity 
—the fear lest the truth be bad.” 

The liberal and growing minds in all the 
churches feel that the truth is good, and that 
neither they nor their creeds embrace the 
whole of it. Following this thought comes a 
display of toleration and brotherly love, and 
if old-time theology suffers by such lapses 
from constancy to its decrees, the cause of 
humanity advances and the simple religion 
of Jesus gains enduring strength. 





A PLEA For JusTicE AND Mercy.—The 
recent sad intelligence from the southwestern 
frontier of our country, announcing the des- 
perate and bloody deeds of the Apache In- 
dians, has called forth much expression of 
sentiment from different standpoints. On the 
part of those who chiefly desire possession of 
the valuable lands.set apart for the tribe by 
the national authorities, there has been a 
bitter cry for vengeance and a demand for 
the extirpation of'a whole people, without 
any distinction as to age or sex, or as to guilt 
ar innocence of these especial crimes. This 
betokens a most cruel spirit of injustice on 
the part of an element in the far off portions 
of our domain which is the exact reverse of 
what we understand by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. But the dangers of the frontier 
population always tend to generate cruelty 
and injustice, as has been a thousand times 


demonstrated in our annals. 
The demand for wholesale massacre of the 


tribe, simply and solely on account of their 
being Indians (and some Indians having com- 
mitted great crimes), is shocking to the Chris- 
tian sentiment of America. -But in charity, 
the difficulties, sufferings and dangers of the 
situation ought all to be acknowledged, and 
the precautions and safeguards which the 
situation demands should be applied. In the 
meantime, what say the military commanders 
on whom js laid the responsibility of the 
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guardianship of the peaceful, the restraint of 
the turbulent, and the punishment of the 
guilty? General Crook has been inquired of 
as to the situation, and is-reported to have 
stated that the recent troubles have been 
caused by a few hundred renegade Apaches 
who have been raiding from the mountains, 
and that about sixty Indians who have com- 
mitted the recent murders, have been skir- 
mishing in Arizona and New Mexico evi- 
dently for the purpose of drawing recruits 
from the San Carlos Apaches, but without 
success, 

But for the annihilation of the San Carlos 
Apaches the cry has gone forth. General 
Crook is reported to have declared: “All 
depredations come from the renegade Indians, 
but frontiersmen have made them a pretext 
for charging peaceable Indians on the San 
Carlos reservation with being guilty of the 
outrages. Miners and cowboys, stimulated 
by interested parties who want an Indian war 
to get possession of rich pasturage and mining 
lands on the San Carlos reservation, threat- 
ened to attack it and kill the peaceable red 
men.” 

If these statements are true, it is to be 
hoped they are in time to check the violently 
unjust measures which are threatened in re- 
gard to the Indians of the southwest. Our 
government ought to act calmly and judicially 
and not yield to the wild rage of those who 
in unreasoning fury would involve both inno- 
cent and guilty in one common destruction. 





LEGISLATIVE HE.tp.—The late Legislature 
of New Jersey enacted a law prohibiting the 
sale of tobacco in any form to minors, and the 
measure has been approved by Gov. Ludlow. 
By its provisions, every person who sells the 
narcotic in any form to a boy or girl under 16 
years ot age is liable to a penalty of $20 for 
each and every offence. According to the 
statutes of that State nu young man under 
twenty-one years of age can legally use intoxi- 
cating liquor, as this use is recognized to be 
antagonistic to the development of healthy 
manhood. 

It is recorded that the American Indians 
were wiser still ; restraining their youth from 
the pipe till they reached the age of twenty- 
five ; and the hope has found expression that, 





at its next session, the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture will so amend its law as to forbid the 
selling of tobacco to any minor. 

But the enforcement of laws of this kind 
is always a problem when the people of ma- 
ture years choose to set an example so delete- 
rious to youth as this tobacco habit is conclu- 
sively shown to be. Will not fathers and 
elder brothers consider ? 








MARRIED. 


WILSON—WEST.—On Fourth month 5th, 
1883, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
under the care of Radnor Monthly Meeting, 
David Wilson, of Tredyffrin township, Pa., son 
of Winfield S. and Emma Wilson, and Ruth 
Anna West, daughter of William and Rebecca 
K. West, of King of Prussia, Montgomery 
co., Pa. 





DIED. 


COWGILL.—At the residence of her son- 
in-law, Isaac B. Stokes, in Norristown, Pa., 
Eliza Cowgill, in her 86th year; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

In her earthly pilgrimage she passed through 
many trials, which were borne with Christian 
fortitude and resignation, and as her close 
drew near, her faith was strong in that Power 
that had been her support through life. 


DARLINGTON.—On Fourth-day, Fourth 
month 4th, 1883, of ossification of the heart, in 
Pocopson township, Fenelon Darlington, in 
the 57th year of his age; a member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting. 


SMITH.—On Second month 18th, 1883, at 
Quaker Street, New York, Eliza Smith, in the 
89th year of her age; a member of Duanes- 
burgh Quarterly Meeting. 

During a long life of usefulness she was a 
warm advocate of the principles of Friends, 
and exemplified her faith in her daily life. 
She was quiet and unostentatious, and sought 
always to benefit others. For‘many years she 
was a resident of the city of Albany, and will 
be kindly and gratefully remembered by a 
large circle of friends who at different times 
found a pleasant home with her. 





THE PLANETS IN MAY. 

The Providence Journal, in a recent issue, 
Says : 

Mercury is evening star during the month. 
His long stay above the horizon after sunset 
and his high northern declination bring him 
into the most favorable conditions for obser- 
vation during nearly the whole month, and 
any observer may see “Mercury” who is will- 
ing to take a little trouble. On the Ist, at 11 
o’clock in the evening, he is in conjunction 
with Saturn, being about four degrees north 
of him. On the evening of the 1st the planets 
set about a quarter after 8 o’clock, more than 
an hour after sunset. If the atmosphere be 
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clear and the sky cloudless they may be seen 
with the help of an opera glass. Saturn is 
almost directly south of the Pleiades. Mer- 
cury is about half-way between the planet 
and the cluster, and six degrees north of the 
sunset point. 

On the 14th, at 5 o’clock in the morning, he 
reaches his greatest eastern elongation, and is 
then 21 degrees 75 minutes east of the sun. He 
sets at that time about 9 o’clock, nearly two 
hours later than the sun, a very rare occur- 
rence in his experience. The observer must 
have an uninterrupted view of the western 
horizon, and a perfectly clear evening. He 
will be sure to find the beaming planet about 
six degrees north of the sunset point, fifteen 
degrees west of Jupiter, and twenty degrees 
south of Capella. An idea of Mercury’s rapid 
motion may be gained from the fact that, on 
the 1st he was between Saturn and the 
Pleiades, and on the 14th he has traveled far 
away. Instead of being south of the Pleiades, 
he is about twenty degrees northeast of them, 
while slower-moving Saturn has scarcely 
changed his pose. Mercury’s right ascension 
is 3 hours 38 minutes, his declination is 21 
degrees 26 minutes north, and his diameter is 
6 minutes. 

Mercury sets on the 1st about a quarter 
after 8 o’clock in the evening; on the 31st he 
sets a few minutes after 8 o’clock. 

Nepture is evening star until the 9th and 
morning star for the rest of the month. 


Saturn is evening star until the 20th, and 
morning star for the rest of the month. On 
the 20th, at 6 o’clock in the evening, he takes 
his turn and comes into conjunction with the 
sun, ten days after Neptune. He carries out 
the conditions already described for his 
brother-planet, excepting that he is not so far 
off, his distance at conjunction being, 1,014- 
000,000 miles. Saturn’s right ascension is 3h. 
40m., his declination is 17 deg. 44 mia. north, 
and his diameter 15 sec. .4. 

Saturn sets on the 1st about a quarter after 
8 o’clock in the evening; on the 31st he rises 
at ten minutes after four o’clock in the 
morning. 

Jupiter is evening star one, he month. 
He is following in the wake of Neptune and 
Saturn toward the same goal, but is behind 
them in the race. 


Jupiter sets on the Ist quartér before 11 
o’clock in the evening; on the 31st he sets a 
quarter after nine o’clock. 

Uranus is evening star. He has not com- 
pleted half his course on the way to conjunc- 
tion. His right ascension is 11h. 22m. ; his 
declination is 4 degrees 53 minutes north, and 
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Uranus sets on the Ist at three o’clock in 
the morning; on the 31st he sets at five min- 
utes after one o’clock. 

Venus is morning star, and has so nearly 
approached the sun that she rises only an hour 
and a quarter before him. On the 10th she is 
in conjunction with Mars, The planets make 
their nearest approach at one o’clock, but they 
will be far apart when they appear above the 
horizon. They rise on the 10th about half- 
past three o’clock. Venus will be easily 
found, and about forty-eight miuutes south of 
her a small red star will be seen, which is 
the planet Mars. The right ascension of 
Venus is Oh. 18m.; her declination is 0 
degrees 12 minutes north, and her diameter 
is 14 seconds. 

Venus rises on the Ist at 39 minutes past. 
3 o'clock in the morning; on the 3lst, she 
rises at 10 minutes past 3 o’clock. 

Mars is morning star. We have referred to 
his conjunction with Venus. His right ascen- 
sion is Oh. 32m. ; his declination is 2 degrees 
16 minutes north and his diameter is 4 sec- 
onds .8. 

Mars rises on the 1st about a quarter before 
4 o’clock in the morning; on the 31st he rises 
a quarter before 3 o’clock. 


The Moon. 


The May moon fulls on the 21st at twenty- 
seven minutes past 10 o’clock in the evening. 

The waning moon is in conjunction with 
Venus on the 4th, and on the same morning, 
four hours later, with Mars, showing how 
near the planets are to each other. On the * 
6th, the moon, four hours old, is in conjunc- 
tion with Neptune. On the 7th, at noon, the 
one-day old crescent is very near Saturn, being 
eighteen minutes north. The moon sets then 
at a quarter after 8 o’clock and under the 
best conditions of atmosphere and sky, planet. 
and crescent may possibly be seen, though the 
moon travels so fast, they will then be several 
degrees apart. On the 8th the moon pays her 
respects to Mercury, on the 9th to Jupiter, 
and on the 16th to Uranus. The study of 
the moon’s conjunctions with the planets 
affords an interesting as well as an easy 
way of impressing upon the memory their 
relative position in regard to the sun and the 
earth. 


The planetary records of May are full of 
matters of exciting interest. Two of the 
giant planets, Neptune and Saturn, reach 
conjunction. Mercury arrives at eastern 
elongation, and is visible as evening star 
during nearly the entire month. Venus and 
Mars are in close conjunction. Every planet. 
in the system, viewed from the earth, is in 


his diameter is 3 seconds .8. | the northern declination. The moon comes 
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in for distinguished honors. She is very near 
Saturn, she occults Beta Scorpii, and she gets 
7 for a favored few in the far away region 
of the Southern Pacific ocean, the grandest, 
most sublime and awe-inspiring spectacle 
that terrestial observers ever behold, when 
for nearly six precious minutes, her dark 
shadow conceals from view the glorious orb 
of day. 





ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The question is often asked among our 


people, “What are the English Public 
Schools ?” 


these famous institutions. From this article 
these particulars are gleaned. 


What are called public schools in the 
United States are radically different from the 
institutions so denominated in England. 

Eton and Rugby, Harrow and Winchester, 
are the four great “public schools” of Eng- 
land. These are richly endowed, but are 
very expensive places of education, neverthe- 
less. The cost of attending them ranges 
from $730 to $1,200 or $1,500 a year; and 
of course, the privilege of an education in 
one of these famous old schools is in reach 
of only the wealthy or the well-to-do. 

But there are free scholarships which are 
thrown open to competitive examination and 
are generally the reward of special excel- 
lence. 

,. Eton was founded by King Henry VL., in 
1446. It was originally an endowed school 
for about 70 boys, sl: has 700 stipendary 
scholars. It was and is a feeder for King’s 
College, Cambridge, the fellows of which are 
entirely elected from Eton scholars. The right 
of the foundation scholars descended along 
with land, title, etc., in certain favored fami- 
lies from one generation to another. Though 
-there was no tuition fee, it was customary at 
the end of the term for the pupil to leave a 
gift proportioned to his means, and indicative 
of his gratitude. The hereditary privilege of 
going to Eton for nothing was at length 
abolished, and the 70 free scholarships were 
thrown open to competitive examination. 

It thus happens that the boys most capable 
of utilizing the higher education are the ones 
who have the best chances of getting it; and 
the English system has developed an upper 
educated class for England much better than 
our system has trained one for America. 

We may claim, however, that our educa- 
tion averages far better. The village of Eton 
is situated just across the Thames from Wind- 
sor Castle. The town consists of one long, 
winding street, and the College buildings are 
two noble brick quadrangles with towers, 
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A writer in a recent number of 
the Christian Union gives a clear account of 





cloisters and gateways in the Tudor style. 
There is a fine chapel and hall, a valuable 
library, two statues of its royal founder, and 
beautiful pleasure grounds. 

Eton is a conservative English school, 
retaining ancient usage with great fullness ; 
but Rugby is a thoroughly modern institu- 
tion, and has a really nineteenth century life. 
It was founded in the time of Elizabeth, and 
in 1808 was rebuilt in the Tudor style. The 
visitor who enters its fine cloistered quad- 
rangle must feel that there is a sacredness 
attaching to the pant, for here lived and 
labored that model and prince of teachers 
Dr. Thomas Arnold. As head master at 
Rugby; it is claimed for him that he raised 
the character of that school by the influence 
of Christian principles, enforced by his own 
example ; and that he diligently cultivated a 
sense of duty and responsibility in students. 

Among those who came under the care of 
the eminent head master of Rugby, was 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, afterwards, as Dean 
of Westminster, one of the purest and bright- 
est lights of the English Church. The illus- 
trious pupil has written an admirable life of 
his great teacher, which is accounted one of 
the on of all biographies. Thomas Hughes, 
in his story “Tom Brown at Rugby,” has 
given us such a living picture of the great 
school, its master and pupils, as to leave little 
to be desired. The writer in the Christian 
Union says of Rugby : 

“Its school buildings have doubled in the 
last twenty years. It has excellent facilities 
for the study of Chemistry, a practical labor- 
atory, a fine library, museum, and art build- 
ing, an observatory, and a workshop, where I 
saw some very good carpenter’s work in pro- 
cess of making by pupils under a practical 
instructor. It has two hospitals, one for con- 
tagious cases. The latter is entirely cut off 
from the community, only the attendant phy- 
sician being allowed to go in and out; even 
the food for the patients being brought to the 
door and left to be taken in by attendants 
within. What most impressed me was the 
abundant and estimable provision made by 
the school for the physical development of the 
pupils. Until a comparatively recent period 
the body has been regarded by American 
schools, as it still is by some of our public 
schools, as a necessary evil, and the demand 
for recreation as a sign of infant depravity. 
The English es school regards the end of 
education to be a healthy mind in a healthy 
body. At Eton is a swimming master, who 
examines every boy, and certifies him to have 
passed a swimming examination, before he 
can join one of the numerous boat clubs which 
enliven the river Thames in the season. At 
Rugby is an admirable swimming-bath, the 
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water of which is made warm in winter, and 


in which I found some boys in the month of 


February ; a tennis court and a racket court, 
erected at considerable expense by the school, 
for the boys; while, as every reader of ‘Tom 
Brown’ will remember, the games that need 
little or no apparatus, such as foot-ball, 
cricket, fox and hounds, etc., have as much 
enthusiasm of approbation and appreciation 
from the teachers as the more serious work in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics. ; 
_ ““ Perhaps one who has had only a glimpse 
of English schools, and little more than a 
a meg at the analogous institutions in the 
nited States, ought not to institute a com- 
parison between the two. My deductions 
may, however, go for what they are worth, 
and I judge that while in adaptation of studies 
to the needs of modern life our best public 
schools are quite equal to the best in England, 
and in direct personal moral supervision over 
the pupils by the teacher are superior, in 
wealth of equipment, in liberal compensation 
to the teacher, in provision for physical de- 
velopment, and in wise scholarships serving 
as real and healthful stimulants to excellence 
in study, we have nothing in the United 
States to compare with Rugby, Eton, Harrow 
and Winchester.’ ’ ; S. R. 





INTELLIGENT USE OF TIME. 
BY JOY VETREPONT. 

In order that life may be a success there 
must be purpose in it; and, in order to the 
accomplishment of that purpose, there must be 
an intelligent use of time. Many men have 


risen to eminence simply by a good use of 


spare moments. We all have some time in 
each day which we could use for some special 
purpose. If it is only half an hour, it 
amounts to one hundred and fifty-six hours 
in the year. Even if we have plenty of time 
we cannot probably read or study to advan- 
tage more than three hoursa day. Half an 
hour a day would equal in a year fifty-two 
days of three hourseach. Coming with un- 
tired brains to our half-hour’s reading or 
study, we learn to read quickly, and our 
minds assimilate thoroughly what we read. 

Suppose, in this leisure time, we take up 
English history. At the end of a year we 
shall have a very good knowledge of the 
manners and customs of the English people 
and their progress in commerce, arts, science, 
and literature, as well as of their political 
history. Especially will this be so, if we 
have read along with history such books as 
“Tvanhoe” and “ Kenilworth,” by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 

Suppose that after this we become inter- 


ested in the French. We want to know more 


about that Philip who was so selfish and 


a a 


Layard’s “ Nineveh.” 
interest we read about those wondetful old 





treacherous; and about that honorable King: 
John who returned to England voluntarily, 
when he found that his sons had broken the 
terms of his release. By taking up French 
history and with it some book or books bear- 


ing on the home life of its people, its poetry, 
and literature, we shall acquire this informa- 
tion. 
that we have accomplished much in the way 
of mental culture and the acquirement of 
knowledge. 


At the end of two years we shall find 


In other three years we can have United 


States, Roman, and Jewish history. Thus, in 
five years, we havea good knowledge of five- 
countries and peoples. We shall almost cer- 
tainly have loo 7 

in which great events have occurred, and thus. 
we shall know much of the geography of the 


up in our atlases the places. 


world. 
But supposing we have not been broad ip 


our method of studying, but have devoted 
ourselves almost exclusively to simple his- 


tory; then, for a year, we may take places 
which have been famous for great events. 
An encyclopedia will help us much this. 


year, and we may spend’ some of our half- 


hours at the public library, looking over one 
and getting in condensed form the history of 
each place. We want to know more about 
Rome. Some one says, “Read ‘Corinne,’ by 
Madame de Staél, and ‘The Marble Faun,” 
by Hawthorne They will bring the places. 
home to you.” So we read those books along 
with some more solid work. 

We want to know something about Athens. 


and Corinth; and, before we know, we are 


delving into some book on Grecian art, and 
another field is open to us. 

But, before we turn aside, we must read 
With what breathless. 


pieces of sculpture found there, and those 
stones covered with hieroglyphics! So the 
subject of antiquities is opened to us, and our 
year is too short. Thus, we are lead} from 
book to book ; and, as the years creep on, we 
become well read men and women. 

Many a man with only a very common 
school education does not think of improving 
himself until he is twenty. Supposing he 
then begins in earnest, by twenty-five he has. 
a good knowledge of the histories of five 
peoples. At thirty, he can describe Rome, 
Athens, Babylon, as if he had been there ; 
for he has read the finest descriptions of trav~ 
elers. Indeed, he has read some of the best 
works in literature. At forty, he has branched 
off into side studies, and has done a good deal 
of filling in, if, indeed, he has not delved into 
the sciences. 

Will there not be a world of difference be- 
tween, him as he is now and what he would 
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have been, had he let his spare moments drift 
carelessly away? And, though he may yet 
be but a simple workman, will he have not 
risen to a higher plane as a man? 

Yet this is simply the result of well-uscd 
time, and we may all aspire to it; for we all 
have the right to make the most of ourselves. 

There is hardly a man or woman in the 
United States, or indeed in the whole wide 
world, who could not devote half an hour a 
day to some chosen pursuit. The man who 
would become an architect may learn draw- 
ing and study architecture. The artisan who 
knows he has it in him to become an inven- 
tor, if he can only think out and embody in 
models the results of his thoughts, can devote 
his time to that purpose. The young girl who 
wishes in her future life to be a companion to 
her husband may train herself with that end 
in view. And the young mother who fears 
that, as her children grow up, they will look 
down upon her ignorance, may in this way 
keep along with them, if not in advance of 
them, as the years go on. 

Most men have their evenings. To be sure, 
they are tired after a day of hard physical 
labor; yet they could take half an hour for 
mental work without injary. Others, who 
have lighter mechanical pursuits, can take an 
hour; while there are thousands who have 
nothing in the world to hinder but,want of 
will and purpose who could take two hours a 
day for reading and study.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 





THE WILL. 


Blame not the times in which we live, 
Nor fortune frail and fugitive ; 
* Blame not thy parents, nor the rule 
Of vice or wrong once learned at school, 
But blame thyself, O, man! 


Although both heaven and earth combined 

‘To mould thy flesh and form thy mind, 

‘Though every thought, word, action, will, 

Was framed by powers beyond thee, still 
Thou art thyself, O, man! 


And self to take or leave is free, 

Feeling its own sufficiency ; 

In spite of science, spite of fate, 

The judge within thee, soon or late, 
Will blame but thee, O, man! 


Say not, ‘‘I would, but could not. He 
Should bear the blame who fashioned me— 
Call your mere change of motive choice ?” 
Scorning such pleas, the inner voice 
Cries, ‘‘ Thine the deed, O, man!” 
. JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 





But thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
ing sea. HOmmMEs. 
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EGYPTIAN CONSCRIPTION. 


A corsespondent of the London Morning 
Post thus describes how new recruits are ob- 
tained for the Egyptian army: 

“Assiow, Upper Egypt, Jan. 21, 1883. 

“On my arrival at Benisouef I was aston- 
ished to see the station platform crowded with 
shrieking women caliting handkerchiefs in 
token of mourning. I thought that a funeral 
was taking place, the shrill cries betokening 
some such ceremony. The scene was one to 
attract attention. Ten or twelve men, their 
heads bowed low in despair, surrounded by 
weeping friends, were led like dogs, an iron 
collar round each man’s neck, and hustled by 
armed soldiers into the railway car. Soon 
the train started again on its way, and the 
crowd of shrieking women, tearing their hair 
and bespattering themseives with mud, fol- 
lowed as long as they could keep up, franti- 
cally calling to their departing friends. I 
took it for granted that the chained men were 
criminals, and I leant back in my carriage 
and moralised on the terrible trouble and 
grief criminals caused their friends. 

“Tn due time the train arrived at Bibbe, 
and as it moved into the station, I was sur- 
prised to hear similar shrieks and cries to 
those I had heard and left behind at Beni- 
souef. I looked out and saw more chained 
men, and again occurred the same scene, 
strong men weeping, while women clung round 
them, frantic in their despair. This time I 
called a boy who was on the platform and 
asked him who the chained men were, and 
what they had done. Imagine my astonish- 
ment when he told me that they were the new 
soldiers. ‘ What new soldiers? I asked. ‘ For 
the Effendina’ was the reply. These unhappy 
men then were being dragged from their 
homes, and in most cases, from their wives and 
families, for the fellah marries young, to 
serve in the army in a country where no army 
is necessary, but where every available hand 
is required for the cultivation of the land. 
This iniquity of dragging men from their 
homes is being carried out under the direction 
of Englishmen, for virtually Englishmen con- 
trol everything for the moment. The name 
of Sir Evelyn Wood, as head of the Egyptian 
army, will be held in terror by the peasantry 
of Upper Egypt, and the British name, which 
ought to be, and until recently has been, held 
in veneration and esteem by the mass of the 
Egyptians, will become a curse among the 
people whom we have undertaken to benefit. 
At all the stations aléng the Upper Egypt line, 
as far as Assiout, the same scenes were repeated 
causing the unhappy villagers an amount 
of woe and desperation which in any other 
country would drive them to revolt against their 
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oppressors. At the present time England, 
being in occupation of the country, and re- 
sponsible for order, tacitly countenances these 
abuses, and is therefore numbered by the fel- 
laheen among their oppressors. This is ex- 
actly what the native official class desire. 
England acknowledged by the native peasan- 
try as a protector and benefactor would not 
suit the mudirs, moufettishes, and large official 
class who have for years lived on and 
oppressed the unhappy peasants. It is evi- 
dently the intention of those officials to en- 
deavor to make the English supervision as 
unpopular as pete’ and I am convinced 
from what I have seen, and from inquiries 
that I have made, that no pains will bespared 
to bring this about. The action of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in disbanding the rebel army, after 
Tell-el-Kebir, was thought at the time to be 


wise and was approved of at home, but Eng-| 


land now runs considerable risk of stultifying 
herself by calling into being a new army con- 
scripted from the same material and by the 
same system, with all its iniquities and abuses. 
These abuses were the primary cause which 
led to the late revolt. The abuses still exist. 
What guarantee is there that the same result 
will not follow? We may be answered that 
English officers will be in command, but can 
any sane man believe that a few Englishmen, 
however zealous and able, can make men con- 
tented and happy who have been dragged 
from their homes in chains, or make work 
utterly foreign to their nature acceptable to 
them? Soldiering is not the métier of the fel- 
lah, and the breaking of his home ties does 
more to demoralize him than any other form 
of oppression could do. Ahmet and Hassan 
are as a rule exceedingly fond of home and 
of wife and children, and to drag them off 
from those dear to them is a most refined form 
of cruelty. To force men to be soldiers against 
their will is a work in which England, of all 
countries in the world, cannot meddle with- 
out soiling her hands. By all means let Egypt 
have au army, if necessary, but in the name 
of everything humane, stop the cruelties which 
are inseparable from the present system of re- 
cruiting. 

“ British blood has boiled at the enormities 
of the slave trade, and England has done much 
to diminish that trade, with its horrors. I 
cannot. but wish that some of those humane 

eople who take interest in the negro, had 
a with me in the train between Cairo and 
Assiout on January 19. The chained men 
with iron collars around their necks, the 
weeping women shrieking in their despair at 
parting from their dear ones, the armed sol- 
diers in charge, would, I am sure, have ex- 
cited compassion and indignation, coupled 
with a desire to succor these helpless peas- 










ants, whose only crime was that they loved 
home better than soldiering. Who is there 
who would not pity them ?” 


Whoever has visited Egypt and spent some 


months in tranquil observation on its grand 
arterial river, can bear witness that this ac- 
count is probably not in the least exaggerated. 


It is merely a continuation of existing “ time- 
honored” usage, and without doubt an en- 
trance into military life is so repugnant to the 


inclination of the poor fellaheen, that any 


more merciful plan would scarcely beeffective. 
The problem for Christian statesmen should 


be, the furtherance of such measures as shall 
tend to the triumph of the policy of the Prince 
of Peace, and the coming of the time when 
swords shall be beaten into plowshares, and 
spears into pruning hooks. 


<6 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
The Speed of the Wing.—A writer in Fra- 


ser’s Magazine says: “The speed at which 
some win 
occasionally so great as to emit a drumming 
sound. 
the drone of the bee, and the boom of the 
beetle are to be referred. When a grouse, 
partridge, or pheasant suddenly springs into 
the air, the sound produced by the whirrin 

of its wings greatly resembles that produc 

by the contact of steel with the rapidly re- 
volving stone of the knife-grinder. 
been estimated that the common fly moves its 
wings three hundred and eighty times per 
second, i. ¢., nineteen thousand eight hundred 
times per minute,—and that the butterfly 
moves its wings nine times per second, or five 
hundred and forty times per minute. These 
movements represent an incredibly high rate 
of speed even at the roots of the wings, but 
the speed is enormously increased at the tips 
of the wings, from the fact that the tips 
rotate upon the roots as centres. In reality, 
and as it has been already indicated, the 
speed at the tips of the wings increases in 
proportion as the tips are removed 


are driven is enormous. It is 


To this source the buzz of the fly, 


It has 


from the 
axis of rotation, and in proportion as the 
wings are long. This is explained on the 
principle well understood in mechanics. Ifa 
rod or wing hinged at one point be made to 
vibrate, the free end of the rod or wing 
always passes through a very much greater 
space in a given time than the part nearer to 
the root of the wing. The progressive in- 
crease in the spread of the wings, in propor 
tion as the wings become larger, explains 
why the wings of bats and birds are not 
driven at the extravagant speed of insect 
wings, and how the large and long wings of 
large bats and birds are driven more leisurely 
than the small and short wings of small bats 
and birds. That the wing is driven more 
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slowly in proportion to its length is proved 
by experiment, and by observing the flight 
of large and small birds of the same genius. | 
Thus, large gulls flap their wings much more 
slowly than small gulls; the configuration 
and relative size of the wings to the body 
being the same in both. This is a hopeful 
feature in the construction of flying machines, 
as there can be no doubt that comparatively 
very slow movements will suffice for driving 
the long, powerful wings required to elevate 
and propel flying machines. The speed of 
the wing is partly regulated by its amplitude. 
Thus, if the wing be broad as well as long, 
the beats are necessarily reduced in frequency. 
This is especially true of the heron, which is 
one of the most picturesque and at the same 
time one of the slowest-flying birds we have. 
I have timed the heron on several occasions, 
and find that in ordinary flights its wings 
make exactly sixty up strokes and sixty down 
strokes,—that is, one hundred and twenty 
beats per minute. In the pterodactyl, the 
great extinct saurian, the wing was enormous- 
ly elongated, and in this particular instance 
probably from fifty to sixty beats of the wing 
per minute sufficed for flight. Fifty or sixty 
pulsations of the wing per minute do not in- 
volve much wear and tear of the working 
parts; and I am strongly of opinion that 
artificial flight, if once achieved, will become 
a comparatively safe means of locomotion, as 
far as the machinery required is concerned.” 


ITEMS. 


THE making of sassafras oil is now a leading 
industry in many parts of Virginia. The raw 
root costs $1.50 for 1,000 pounds. 


PROFESSOR TREADWELL, of Massachusetts, 
found that a half-grown American robin in 
confinement atein one day sixty-eight worms, 


weening: together one and a half as much as 
the bird himself, and another had previously 
starved upon a daily allowanee of elght or ten 
worms, or about twenty per cent. of its own 
weight. 


A TELEGRAM has been received in Chicago 
announcing the shipment from London of 
seventeen cases of exhibits, including the first 
railway engine built by George Stephenson, 
for the railway exhibition, which is to open in 
Chicago on May 24th. The exhibition build- 
ings cover five acres of ground. An electric 
railway will be among the novelties. 

THE eleventh annual meeting of the Zoolog- 
ical Society was held yesterday. During the 
year the visitors numbered 252,866. The aver- 
age daily receipts from admissions were$128.10, 
and the total $46,758.32. The totalincome was 
$50,162.85, and expenditures $42,714.52. Dur- 
ing the year 423 living specimens were added 
to the collection. Officers were elected. 


ANOTHER great feat of engineering is pro- 
posed in aship canal across Florida. It is to 
run from near Fernandina, at the northeastern 
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corner of the State, to the mouth of the Suwa- 
nee river, a distance of about 160 miles. But - 
for the greater ‘part of the distance it will fol- 
low the natural water-courses. It is proposed 
to make it 20 feet deep and 100 feet wide, and 
to construct it at the ocean level, without 
locks. 


THE recent cyclone has carried destruction 
along the track in the Mississippi Valley, so 
severely afflicted with yellow fever and devas- 
tated by floods. The total number of deaths 
caused by the tornado at Wesson and Beaure- 
gard, Mississippi, is 46 thus far. As showing 
the force of the storm, it is asserted that “a 
solid iron screw of a cotton press, weighing 675 
pounds, wascarried by the cyclone 300 yards.” 
Also, that ‘‘a piece of scantling, 3 by 4 inches 
and 10 feet long, was driven through a red oak 
sapling.”’ 


StRaAw TIMBER.—A substitute for wood is 
now made from compressed straw, flax, hemp, 
or any other fiber which will work into a pulp. 
The pulp is rolled into thin sheets, which are 
cemented together by a waterproof glue, then 
pressed into a solid. The boards can be sawn 
planed, and polished like ordinary wood, and 
are now made into counter and table tops, 
doors, and ornamental frames. They sell at 
one-half the price of the finer pines and wal- 
nuts. The artificial timber is eneeeny fire- 
proof and waterproof, having been manufac- 
tured under 500 degrees of heat, and boiled 
without any apparent change of structure. Its 
tensile strength is greater than that of oak or . 
walnut, and it weighs more than walnut when 
dry. Atonof straw producesabout 1,000 square 
feet of boarding.—American Artisan. 


THE discovery of building stone at Albany, 
Oregon, upon which the action of neither heat, 
cold nor moisture has any bad effect, is one of 
the most important events that has ever oc- 
curred in the territory. The stone is called 
granite sandstone, very rich in silica, of a 
close, fine grain, highly crystallized, unlami- 
nated, and of a fine brown color. It has been 
used in this locality for many years, for fire- 
places, doors and window-sills, and for monu- 
mental work. It has lately been put to some 
very severe tests with a view of using it for the 
building of the great union depot at Portland 
Oregon. It was brought to a white heat, and 
suddenly plunged into cold water, and came 
- as solid and firm as before it went into the 

urnace. 


NOTICES. 

The Executive Committee of the First-day 
School General Conference will meet at the 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 12th, 1883, at 7} P. M. 


A full attendance of the Committee is desired. 
JOSEPH A. BoGARDUS, Clerk. 


The Quarterly Meeting’s Committee have 
appointed a meeting, to be held at Haverford, 
on First-day, Fifth mo. 6th, 1883, at 3 P. M. 

Cars leave Broad and Market at 1 P. M., for 
Wynnewood Station, about a mile distant. 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 


First-day Fifth mo. 6th, at 3 P. M., at house 
of Eliza P. Kirk, 2835 N. Eleventh street. 





